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of the heretic Marcellus. Every church taught its catechumens the historic outlines of the faith, and referred to Scripture as the storehouse and final test of doctrine. But that doctrine was not embodied in forms of more than local currency. Thus different churches had varying creeds to form the basis of the catechumen's teaching, and placed varying professions in his mouth at baptism. Some of these were ancient, and some of widespread use, and all were much alike, for all were couched in Scripture language, variously modelled on the Lord's baptismal formula (Matt, xxviii. 19). At Jerusalem, for example, the candidate declared his faith
in the Father; in the Son; in the Holy Spirit; and in one Baptism of Repentance.
The Roman form, as approximately given by Novatian in the middle of the third century, was,
I believe in God the Father,
the Lord Almighty; in Christ Jesus  his   Son,
the Lord our God; and in the Holy Spirit.
Though these local usages were not disturbed, it was none the less a momentous step to draw up a document for all the churches. Its use as a test for bishops was a further innovation. Purity of doctrine was for a long time guarded by Christian public opinion. If a bishop taught novelties, the neighbouring churches (not the clergy only) met in conference on them, and